cular patient is too fantastic to be credible. Ridgeon's solution
of the dilemma and the success or otherwise that attends his efforts
is the drama. Now, the play becomes a study in contrast -between
the vivisecting medical-scientist and the artist. The other members
of the medical profession provide a contrast to Ridgeon on the
one hand and to Dubedat on the other. The contrast between
the artist and the doctors is a contrast of kinds. The contrast
between the doctors among themselves is a contrast in degree.
So viewed, Ridgeon's character becomes the centre of dramatic
interest.

The lines in the face of Sir Colenso Ridgeon, we are told in the
stage-direction, " are those of overwork/' " restless scepticism and
curiosity."1 Unlike Dr. Paramore of the Philanderer, he is of the
doubting, questioning type. When his disease is exploded as a
myth, Dr. Paramore behaves worse than a man ruined on the
turf. Ridgeon, on the other hand, tells the other sceptic in the
play, Sir Patrick Cullen:

Ridgeon.
/ see you dotft believe in my discovery.
Well, sometimes J don't believe in it myself.*
He also admits that " the inoculation that ought to cure, sometimes
kills.1'5 When Sir Patrick remarks to Ridgeon, "Bloomfield
Bonnington kills less people than you do," Ridgeon agrees with
him. So far, Ridgeon is a Shavian Positive Character, in his
love of truth. He is not deluded about the medical profession,
which he says is not a profession but a conspiracy. From the
evidence in the play, we arc not left in any doubt about the efficiency
of Ridgeon as a scientist. His theory of buttering the phagocytes
with opsonin, and injecting the opsonin into the patient when his
opsonin index is more than one, whether true or not, cures Blenkin-
sop, who takes the treatment and kills Dubedat who does not
undergo it*
1,    The Doctor** Dilemma, p* 505.1*0.
2,    Ibid., p. 508, 2.e,
3,    Ibid., p. 507, 2,b.
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